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GRASS IS TO CONSERVATION 


VT MM CLA OM, LOM Id 


Find a farm planned for soil conservation, 
and you'll find grass—grasses and legumes 
that bind soil against erosion, and build it up 
to produce the cultivated crops. 

Find grasses, and you'll find livestock. 

Find livestock, and you'll find better farm- 
ing. 

Grasses make inexpensive feeds, inexpen- 
sive to grow, inexpensive to harvest. This is 
partly because grazing livestock helps with 


the harvest, but there’s another reason. 
Modern farm equipment is built to harvest the 
forages inexpensively. The power mower, the 
automatic baler, the field forage harvester, and 
the loader—such equipment harvests rough- 
ages fast and easy, puts them in stack, barn, or 
silo with less expense. 


For soil conservation, grasses, livestock, 
and power equipment make a great combi- 
nation. You can help sell it. 


JouN DEERE 
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Cornell's Rural Theatre Group, Ke r mM i S 


Takes Pleasure In Presenting 


THE 


~ YANKEE LAND” 


OR 


“THE FOUNDLING OF THE APPLE ORCHARD” 


A Melodrama 
by 


C. A. LOGAN, ESQ. 


(Comedian) 


Martha Van Rensselaer Auditorium 
December 14th and 15th 

Curtain at Eight-thirty P.M. 

Tickets: Seventy-five Cents 


At Willard Straight or at the Door 


Prof. Richard P. Korf, Director 
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Feliz Natal 





Joyeux Noel Bom Pascu 
Kala Christougenna Jo Karacsonyt 


Froliche Weihnachten — Vroolijk Kerstmis 





Glaedelig Jul BuonNafale  Felices Navidades 





Maligayang Paslo Wesolych Swight lloista Joulua 


\ | 
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Portugal 


France Spanish Creole 





Greece Hungary 





Germany Belgium (Flemish) 








Denmark Italy Spain 










Philippines Poland Finland 


Merry Chrisimas 


At first glance there is a lot of difference be- 
tween J/otsta Joulua and Kala Christougenna 
but the spirit behind them is the same. The 
New York State College of Agriculture 
wishes you, whatever your language or na- 
tional background, a joyous Christmas and 
a happy new year. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
at Comell University 
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OUR COVER . . . Down in the back pasture there’s a special 
corner, down out of the wind, where the team always seems to end 
up. In summer they go for the shade and the spring, but now it’s 
just because they’re used to the spot. 
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The Director's Letter 


In the College of Agriculture we 
are making plans for the forty-first 
Farm and Home Week, in which all 
students of the College are ex- 
pected to take part. It is one of the 
large and important events of the 
year in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics for it brings to the campus 
around 15,000 or 16,000 visitors. 

Students, from the beginning, 
have occupied an important place 
in this educational venture. That 
week is a part of the regular college 
year of 200 days. Classes in other 
colleges and schools of the Univer- 
sity go on as usual during that week. 
Some of the classes in the College of 
Agriculture are held and others are 
not. The need of classrooms for the 
Farm and Home Week events 
makes it impossible to hold a ma- 
jority of our regular classes during 
that week. It has been expected 
that students would attend many of 
the Farm and Home Week lectures 
and demonstrations. In fact, in 
former years it was a fairly standard 
practice, for those in charge of 
classes that were not held, to re- 
quire attendance at certain lectures 
and reports on them. That was 
when Farm and Home Week came 
the first week of the spring term. At 
that time there was no question 
about whether students would be 
here for Farm and Home Week. 
They all were. 

Since the time has been changed 
to the week before spring vacation 
a tendency to extend that vacation 
to two weeks has crept in. I would 
like to impress on every student in 
this college that Farm and Home 
Week is a part of the regular pro- 
gram of the college and that stu- 
dents are expected to participate. 
The educational value may come, 
not only from attendance at sched- 
uled events, but also from taking 
part in putting on this varied and 
popular program for the people of 
the state. The help of students on 
committees and or various pur- 
poses has always been absolutely 
necessary in order to have Farm 
and Home Week and their coopera- 
tive assistance has been very much 
appreciated by our guests, as well 
as by the Faculty. Anyone who ex- 
pects to establish himself in Agri- 


culture in this State can make con- 
(Continued on page 20) 





































































DRIFTED DRIVEWAYS 
...<MUDDY LANES... 


7 best answer yet to winter driving on 
northeast farms is this tread—the Unico 
Extra-Traction. It has plenty of pull both back- 
ward and forward. The long buttons dig in and 
bite, not only on unplowed roads, but in muddy 
lanes, rutted driveways, and slushy yards. 


These tires are built for just such conditions. 
The lock-grip buttons are long and deep to give 
a positive hold on a loose or sloppy surface. The 
grip along the side takes hold of ruts. They don’t 
get clogged up easily with mud or snow. Yet they 
run smoothly on dry roads. 


Many farmers get through the winter without 
ever once putting on chains. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, 
New York. 


HERE’S THE ANSWER 


See your G.L.F. Service Agency for Tires Built for Rough Weather Driving 


NICO EXTRA-TRACTION TIRES 
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The Curious Countryman 


Wants To Know: 


Should Doomed Grooms 
Mix Books With Brides? 


By Dana Dalrymple ‘54 


What do you think of getting 
married in college? What are some 
of the problems and difficulties? 
Would you get married if you had 
the chance? These were the ques- 
tions asked a random sample of 
unmarried ag and home ec students 
as a matter of general interest. On 
the whole most of the students were 
against such a step but the reasons 
were certainly quite varied. Oddly 
enough, the males were more highly 
opinionated on this most pertinent 
subject than were the females. 
Neither wanted his or her name 
affixed; the poll in some _ places 
looks like a love-lorn column. A 
sampling of the replies your eager 
reporter received are listed below. 

E. S.: Marriage in college would 
involve quite a few difficulties that 
would certainly make it unadvis- 
able for the freshman or sophomore. 
If the economic situation was favor- 
able, it might be possible to get 
married in your junior or senior 
year. Not only would the couple 
have to work at their studies, but 
they would have to work at being 
married, a task that would be too 
much for some couples. 

L. K. 54 Ag: I am in favor of 
student marriage because oscula- 
tion and inter-digitation would not 
have to be carried out occultatively, 
thus making for a more sincere re- 
lationship. 

E. I. ’53 H.E.: If you really like 
your woman, it is a pity to miss her. 
I would be more apt to get married 
if I had a home farm to return to, 
but if I were going to start out in 
a career, I would be dubious of such 
a step. 

B. ’53 H.E. I wouldn’t want to 
get married in college, but for cer- 
tain people, I think it would be 
ideal. Those who find themselves 
deeply in love and frustrated at 
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separation would be better off mar- 
ried. I think the ideal situation for 
a girl would be to meet quite a few 
boys in her first two years, get en- 
gaged in her junior year and mar- 
ried at the end of her senior year. 
Getting married in the freshman 
year is for the birds, I would rather 
have a good time while I can. 


—H. Pringle 

J. T. ’52 Ag.: It is a fact that our 
society doesn’t encourage marriage 
until such a time that the husband 
is able to support his wife independ- 
ently of parental assistance. It 
would de difficult for the student 
husband to support his wife and 
himself at their accustomed stand- 
ard of living. In that special case 
where both parents are willing to 
lend financial assistance to the mar- 
ried college couple, there is no rea- 
son in my mind why such a mar- 
riage might not be practical. 

R. G. H. 54 Ag.: I am for college 
marriage because it creates more of 
an incentive for the husband to 
study. With a wife you are studying 
for two people and since much more 
depends on your success, you work 
harder and more effectively. Actu- 
ally the two married students could 
live more cheaply together than 


they could if they lived seperately. 
Survival of a marraige in college 
would undoubtedly make a strong 
bond between the two partners 
that would hold them together in 
the years to come. With the per- 
mission of my parents, I would get 
married in my last two years at 
school. 

C. B.: I think it is all right for 
the vets to get married because 
they do have a slight source of in- 
come and are older and more ma- 
ture than the regular student. If 
not married in college, they will be 
quite old for such a step after 
graduation. 

E. S. 54 Home Ec.: On the whole 
I think it is o.k. to get married in 
college, if the two partners feel that 
they can face the many problems 
that will confront them, not among 
the least being children and the 
army. I would rather play the field 
in college. 

J. S. °54 Ag. It seems to me that 
the average student isn’t prepared 
for marriage, economically and 
psychologically. It looks like too 
big of an adjustment for the college 
Joe to make while in school. 

B. H. ’52 Ag. I think one should 
use his four college years to meet 
people and have a good time with 
his studies. If, at the end of that 
time, he feels that he has met the 
right girl, why then he should get 
married. 

Perhaps a solution to the whole 
grisly problem is found in the mem- 
orable words of Royce Gully, ’53, 
who suggested that “maybe platonic 
love would have its place here at 
Cornell, but then again. . .” 




























































































































































































































































































The winter wind howled outside 
and the soft white snow had cover- 
ed all the hills. But inside the long- 
house it was warm and the reflected 
flames of the fire glowed upon the 
delighted faces of the Red Men as 
they sat listening to the old ones 
tell their wonderful stories. 

The Iroquois had many, many 
legends which were all very real 
to them. They had stories about 
their origin, the stars, the seasons, 


the animals, the plants, their people, 


and places. 

A legend told by Jesse Corn- 
planter, a Seneca Indian, relates 
the Red Men’s interpretation of the 
creation of the earth. 

Many years ago the earth existed 
as merely a great sea—composed of 
water and a few animals. But far 
above this sea was another world 
in which dwelt creatures like man. 
This world was lighted by the white 
blossoms of a celestial tree which 
stood before the home of the great 
chief. 

One day this chief had a dream 
telling him to uproot this tree and 
push his wife through the resulting 
hole. The next day he followed the 
dream’s direction, uprooted the tree, 
and pushed both his wife and all 
the other animals through the hole. 
The light from the tree which 
shown upon the watery waste is to- 
day’s sun. 

In falling through the air, the 
other animals took pity upon this 
helpless woman and helped her to 
land safely upon a piece of earth. 
She gathered a handfuld of this soil 
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Conclusion of Our Indian Feature: 





Legends of The 


Cold Tales Seasoned by Many Witners and Woodsmoke 
Recount How the World Began, How the Lakes Were Created, 
and Even Why RedMen Revered Porcupines. 






and scattered it in all directions and 
the earth expanded in size. Soon all 
kinds of vegetation took root and 
thrived. Thus was created the 
world. 


Dr. Earl A. Bates in his book 
Tell Me An Indian Story, writes 
another version of the ancient story 
of creation as told by a wise old 
man to the Oneidas. This and the 
following legends were told by the 
Indians to Dr. Bates. 


The first people in the Garden 
of Creation had been given all 
things, and they soon grew very 
selfish toward one another. The 
Great Spirit became very angry and 
caused the water to rise and cover 
the earth for six moons. On the 
seventh day a great Turtle arose 
from the waters and on his back 
were the first man and woman. 
From them the Oneidas, the Tus- 
caroras, and all other Red Men 
sprang. 


Finger Print Lakes 


The following legend tells why 
the Iroquois came to the Finger 
Lakes region. 

The Great Spirit told his Indian 
in the Garden of Creation to go 
forth to the land that he had pre- 
pared for them, where there was 
peace and happiness. In here there 
would be fertile valleys and blue 
waters. The valleys would yield 
large harvests and the woodlands 
would provide game and birds for 
food and clothing. The Indians were 
worried that they would not rec- 
ognize this Promised-Land. But the 
Great Spirit said that they would 
know it as he had pressed his hand 
upon these lands and in his finger- 
prints rested the blue waters. The 
Iroquois traveled eastward many 
moons and when they saw the im- 
pression of the Creator’s hand in the 
Finger Lakes of New York, they 
knew they had reached their des- 
tination. 





By Bobbie Manchester ‘53 


Here the Iroquois lived and 
thrived upon the harvests of their 
crops and the abundance of the 
woodlands. The culture of these 
Indians was affected by this land of 
plenty. The rich lands made them 
become agriculturists. 


The clans of each tribe were re- 
lated to agriculture. The Bear Clan 
or the farmer group sat first in the 
council. The clan grandmother held 
the seed so that if the crop failed 
there would be seed for the next 
year. The Wolf Clan did the hunt- 
ing with bows and arrows, spears, 
and tree-covered pits. The Beaver 
Clan, the fishermen, sat beside the 
Bear Clan because they furnished 
the fish fertilizer for the “three 
sisters,” corn, beans, and squash. 


The Great Spirit has told these 
people to plant corn and they obey- 
ed his command. A legend says that 
the region of the red spruce, balsam, 
fir and paper birch was the hunting 
country. The Great Spirit, to help 
his people know where to plant 
their corn, placed a distinctive tree, 
the mountain ash and this was a 
signal to stop growing the corn 
above its habitat. 


Plant Corn To Live 


When the soft winds would be- 
gin to blow and the earth would 
awake from its long sleep, the In- 
dians knew that it was corn-plant- 
ing time. 

At a big planting dance, the old- 
est woman of the Bear Clan passed 
to the mother of each household 
an ear of corn. Then the next day 
after the community celebration 
the entire family assembled at the 
first corn hill. The mother passed 
the ear of corn to the father and he 
dropped four kernels of corn into 
the hill—one for the Great Spirit, 
one for the widows and orphans, 
one for the bees and one for the 
family dog who must also eat. 
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Long House 


and 
Mort Sandinsky ‘52 


When the corn was moccasin high 
it was hoed, and hilled when it was 
knee high. 

The leaves would begin to fall 
and the world would take on a rosy 
glow. It was harvest time for these 
Iroquois. After the harvest the 
Indians gathered for the prayers of 
Thanksgiving. On the smoke of 
their ancient council fires ascended 
their prayers such as “At the plant- 
ing moon in the springtime, in faith 
we scattered seed, and the pelting 
rains, soft dews, and warm Sum- 
mer suns called the plants to move 
skyward. In the silence of a mid- 
summer moon, the breezes solem- 
nized the marriage of the plants and 
now in the golden autumn we have 
an abundant harvest. We seek not 
the mystery, O, Great One; we, thy 
Red Children, but bow in grati- 
tude.” “Gratitude” is a word the 
Indians can teach white men. The 
Indian today says that the white 
man is most ungrateful because the 
Great Spirit has given him so many 
more great things than he gave 
the Red Man and the white man 
only celebrates one Thanksgiving. 
The Indian had twelve thanks- 
givings a year at which they addres- 
sed the “Great Spirit, Master of all 
things, visible and invisible.” 


Mid-Winter Celebration 


The Iroquois celebrated the short- 
est day of winter, not because 
Christ was born, but because the 
Great Spirit had created animals 
and birds to give the Indians cheer 
on that day when the sun only 
shines for a short time. On this day 
the Indian children took food to the 
animals in the woods for their 
Christmas dinner. 

With no revelation the Iroquois 
believed in the existence of “one su- 
preme being”, the Great Spirit. 
Around this belief his personal, fam- 
ily, political, and social life was 
formed. The Great Spirit represent- 
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ed happiness and in their cere- 
monies the smoke of the sacred to- 
bacco was used to carry the prayers 
to the creator. The Indians believed 
that the tobacco was a blessing be- 
stowed upon them by their Great 
Spirit and in smoking and burning 
it they pledged sincereity of mind 
and heart. The tobacco used was 
taken from plants raised from seed 
handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Then there was the evil spirit 
who created monsters, poisonous 
reptiles, and poisonous plants. To 
frighten away these evil spirits the 
Indians wore masks at their cere- 
monies. There were wooden ones, 
of different colors indicating dis- 
tinct spirited personalities. They 
were horrible looking with twisted 
mouths and faces, pug-noses, form- 
idable teeth and streaming hair. 

The masks were not always used 
to frighten the evil ones, but often 
were symbols of forces affecting 
their welfare and supernatural be- 
ings who taught them the arts of 
hunting and agriculture. The corn- 
husk masks represented such per- 
sonalities. There were also maskettes 
which were miniatures of the larger 
ones. 


Quaker Influence 


The modern worship of the Iro- 
quois shows the influence of the 
Quaker missionaries. Near the end 
of the eighteenth century, the Sen- 
eca prophet and revealer Handsome 
Lake, who founded the creed now 
followed by those of the ancient 
faith, absorbed teachings from a 
mission of the Society of Friends. 
The reason why many of the In- 
dians did not follow the white man’s 
religion was that the white man re- 
fused to consider that the Indian 
religion had any value. Across New 


York State can still be found the 
Indian graveyards, protected by 
law. On the tombstone in a Seneca 
graveyard reads the _ inscription, 
“Here sleep our fathers, and they 
can not rest well, if they hear the 
plow of the white man above them.” 


Music and Ritual 


Their music was for either religi- 
ous or patriotic expression, very 
rarely for individual or personal en- 
tertainment. At every ceremony 
chants were sung and they believed 
if the songs were not sung properly 
the Great Spirit would not give 
them rain or sun. 


In their dance rituals the Iroquois 
used musical instruments. These 
were the water drum, hand rattle 
and striking sticks. Every material 
used in the making of these instru- 
ments were symbols of some form 
of animal or plant life that contri- 
buted to the support of the people. 


Only one type of water drum was 
used throughout the tribes. This 
was made of sections of wood fitted 
tom, and a stretched skin over the 
top. The instrument was played by 
bouncing a tap stick upon the skin 
head. The tones were soft and vi- 
brant due to the small amount of 
water placed inside the drum. The 
drum and all its parts were treated 
as spiritual entities and with great 
respect. 


Large snapping turtle rattles 
were constructed of turtle shell, 
hickory splints, animal sinew, ani- 
mal skin wrappings, kernels ot 
maize. Other types of rattles were 
made out of gourds, horns, and 
hickory bark. In the early days be- 
fore the white man came, the In- 
dians used elm bark for their rattles. 


(Continued on page 22) 





Professor Turk Sees The Old World 


Mary Ann Smith delightfully describes An Hus Chief's Tour of Europe as 
she writes of peaceful Islands, Norse Fijords, and Snowy Alps visited by Turk 


on Sabbatic. 


Professor Kenneth L. Turk, head 
of Cornell’s Animal Husbandry de- 
partment, has recently returned 
from a six months’ sabbatic leave 
tour of Europe. His travels covered 
ten nations including eight in con- 
tinental Europe plus England and 
Scotland. Through a “Traveling 
Fellowship for Study and Scientific 
Institutions in Foreign Countries” 
awarded him by the New York 
State College of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Station, Professor Turk 
visited agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations in each of the 
countries and made as many obser- 
vations as possible of all the edu- 
cational programs in each country. 
Mrs. Turk accompanied her hus- 
band throughout the trip. 


On—To Europe 


Dairy cattle are Professor Turk’s 
primary intrest and a study of dairy 
farming methods in Great Britain 
and Europe occupied much of his 
time while traveling. His first stop 
was made in England. He spoke at a 
dairy conference at Nottingham and 
told of typical dairy farming meth- 
ods employed in the New York 
Milkshed, discovering shortly that 
English dairymen have essentially 
the same problems as Northeastern 
dairymen plus a few more, such as 
feed rationing and many other gov- 
ernment controls. The dairy con- 
ference was sponsored by a large 
English drug company and repre- 
sentatives of this company took 
Professor and Mrs. Turk by auto- 
mobile to many farming areas of 
England. In these areas Professor 
Turk studied feeding and breeding 
programs used by the British farm- 
ers. 

Professor Turk was also invited 
to give talks to the British Cattle 
Breeders’ Club, to the students at 
the School of Agriculture at Not- 
tingham, and at the Royal Agri- 
cultural School, Cirencester, Eng- 
land. He was also asked to speak at 
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the Annual Meeting of the British 
Artificial Breeders’ Association, 
which was held at Dartington Hall, 
Devon, England, a very beautiful 
old castle now owned by the former 
Mrs. Willard Straight and her hus- 
band. 

The Channel Islands were the 
next stop on the Turks’ itinerary. 
On May 9 they arrived there to 
visit farmers on Guernsey and Jer- 
sey Islands, birthplaces of the dairy 
breeds of these names. Farms on 
these islands are small and land is 
passed on among the male members 
of the family according to inherit- 
ance laws. This has caused fields on 
farms to become smaller and 
smaller. 

Guernsey cattle are the only 
breed found on Guernsey Island 
and Jerseys as the only one found 
on that island. Nearly every farm 
has a small herd of ten or fifteen 
cattle and, besides the cattle, Guern- 
sey Island farmers raise tomatoes 
in greenhouses as a primary in- 
dustry, while the principal crop on 
Jersey Island is potatoes. 


Beginning The Trip 


After leaving the Channel Islands 
Professor and Mrs. Turk spent two 


weeks in France and a smaller 
period in Italy. In France ECA 
representatives traveled with them 
and helped in giving them a good 
first hand picture of agricultural 
conditions. In this country more 
labor is used per farm than here in 
New York. For instance, on one 
three-hundred acre farm, Profes- 
sor Turk visited he found seven- 
teen people employed besides the 
farm owner and his family. In spite 
of the large increase in modern 
machinery since the war, oxen and 
Percheron draft horses still do much 
of the work. 


Livestock are an _ important 
source of income to French farmers 
as are other forms of farming but 
as one ECA representative told 
Professor Turk “The potential for 
increased agriculture production is 
probably greater in France than in 
any other country outside the Iron 
Curtain.” 

In Italy 80% of agricultural en- 
terprise is carried out on mountains 
and hills. Only 20% of the arable 
land in level highly fertile land and 
over half of this is loctated in the 
Po Valley in northern Italy. Here is 
practically the only area of con- 
centrated dairy farming in Italy 


ce: cenepoesengaatomeetmmemencrom rime ceecrecorae sets 


—Prof. Turk 
In Netherlands farmhouse and barn are often combined. 
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Here is one of Prof. Turk’s views of a 


Norwegian fijord. 

—Prof. Turk 
and it has been ravaged by destruc- 
tive floods within the past few 
weeks. Large herds of cattle—pre- 
dominately Holsteins—are found 
and although feeding and manage- 
ment programs are_ relatively 
good, diseases are common. 

In both France and Italy modern 
practices are not quickly adapted 
by the people even in areas where 
conditions are favorable for such 
practices and much can be done 
through Marshall Plan Aid to im- 
prove the agricultural outlook in 
these areas. 


Land of the Swiss 

Leaving Milan, Italy, Professor 
and Mrs. Turk traveled to Switzer- 
land, the home of the Brown Swiss 
breed. Although their primary ob- 
jective in visiting this land was to 
meet the cattlemen and learn some 
of their dairying practices, the 
beautiful scenery covering the 
mountains of Switzerland was the 
object of much of their attention. 

About 40% of Swiss cattle are 
Brown Swiss as we know them here. 
In mid-summer when Professor 
Turk made his visit the cattle were 
on the Alpine pastures. These cattle 
were in excellent physical condition 
and necessarily so because they 
must forage all summer on steep 
slopes and to do that takes a strong 
constitution. 

Every animal on the Swiss pas- 
tures wears a bell. There are all 
types of bells from small “tinkly” 
ones to ones of considerable size, 
and music from all of them can be 
heard up and down every pasture 


hillside. 


Cooperative 
Farmers in Switzerland work 
very closely with breed associations 
and there is considerable emphasis 
on record keeping and breed im- 
provement. The Swiss dairymen are 
contributing a great deal toward 
improvement of the farming in- 
dustry and increase of the good 
supply of food in their country . 
Since Holsteins are the prevailing 
breed of dairy cattle here in the 
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Northeast, their homeland was of 
special interest to Professor Turk 


so after leaving Switzerland he 


traveled westward to Holland or 
“Nederland” as the people there 
like to have it called. This is, as 
Professor Turk remarked, “truly a 
dairy country,” because of its low- 
lands, fertile soil, and soil that 
is not suited for cultivation. This 
leads to good permanent pasture. 
Canals run through much of the 
land and divide it into fields. The 
farms are small, averaging between 
40 and 75 acres. 

The farmers are proud of their 
cattle and are constantly working 
for improvement. One reason for 
this is that rigid requirements for 
certain type and production are set 
up by the breed associations and 
cattle must fulfill the requirements 
before they can be registered. Also, 
because of the high quality cattle 
being bred by the Dutch farmers, 
breeders from other European na- 
tions go there for stock. All this is 
adequate testimonal to the impor- 
tance of dairying in the “land of the 
dikes.” 

From Holland Professor Turk 
went to Denmark, the country 
which he calls the most progressive 
of any he visited. They are carry- 
ing on a continuous program of 
improving their predominate breed 
of cattle, the Red Danish breed and 
much of their work is done through 
co-operatives. About 90% of all 
Danish farmers belong to one or 
more of the co-operative societies. 
Co-operatives have brought im- 





provement in artificial insemina- 
tion and breed improvement pro- 
grams. To quote from the articles, 
Professor Turk wrote for the Dairy- 
men’s League News, “The people 
are extremely friendly and hospit- 
able. Their food is the best we found 
in Europe. It’s a beautiful country.” 


Cows In The North Country 


Because it was relatively un- 
touched by war, Sweden was one of 
the most modern countries of the 
ten visited by Professor Turk. One 
of the outstanding things about 
Sweden’s cattle is their freedom 
from disease, particularly Brucello- 
sis and Tuberculosis. The principal 
breed of cattle there is the Swedish 
Red, somewhat similar to our Ayr- 
shire, but more of the dual purpose 
type. 

Farming areas in Sweden are 
scattered among the forests. It is 
a fascinating country in that it is 
a highly industrialized, very modern 
nation, and yet has the charm of 
an old country with its medieval 
churches and castles. According to 
Professor Turk, his visit in Sweden 
was too short. 


After Sweden, came Norway. As 
far as scenery was concerned, the 
trip through Norway was one of the 
summer’s highlights. The beautiful 
valleys with their small farms, the 
snow-covered mountains with their 
rivers and streams, and deep fiords 
which often extend more than 100 
miles into the country all provide 

(Continued on page 18) 





Alpine cliffs rise in back of peacefully grazing Brown Swiss cattle. 
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A Challenge To Women 


Have Women Justified 
Their Right To Vote? 


By Barbara Chamberlain ‘53 


“Our generation is not handing 
on the torch of freedom to the gen- 
eration that will follow us. So now 
I ask in all seriousness what has 
happened to the so-called elevating 
influence of you women? You have 
added greatly to the cost of elec- 
tions; what have you added in 
results?” This challenge to women 
appeared in the editorial columns 
of the August 18th issue of the 
American Agriculturist, and sim- 
ilar accusations have appeared more 
recently. Women have been criti- 
cised for not justifying their fran- 
chise, and for not taking an i-- 
tive interest in politics on either 
the local nor the national level. 

When you stop to think about 
what the women of our grand- 
mother’s generation were like, it is 
easy to see how far women have 
progressed in a comparatively short 
time. Men have had the right to 
vote in this country for nearly 300 
years—women gained sufferage only 
30 years ago. 


Changed Role 


Our grandmothers had neither the 
opportunity, education nor the 
time to take part in politics. There 
were no electric dish-washers in the 
1880’s, and the business of keeping 
grandfather and the rest of the 
family fed and clothed properly 
took up most of the day. Now 
housework has been simplified a 
great deal, houses and families are 
smaller and there are numerous 
gadgets that save time. 

Not very many women bake 
regularly, a lot of them find it worth 
while to send their laundry out, 
and sewing is a hobby with most 
women today, not a necessary chore. 
Despite the fact that women have 
to spend less time in doing house- 
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chores, they have assumed in addi- 
tion to their role as homemakers, 
the partial support of the family 
as well. The bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports that women 
have more demands on their time 
than ever before, however they have 
assumed, and are continuing to ex- 
pand their concern with participa- 
tion in the affairs of state. 


Encouraged To Participate 


At a recent meeting of the State 
Federation of Home Bureaus in 
Syracuse, a resolution was passed 
advising every member to select 
a political party and become an 
active member, making known her 
stand on public questions and seek- 
ing public offices when qualified. 
The Home Bureau has been actively 
concerned with political questions 
for many years and has done much 
in the area of education in its 
centralized schools. The schools of 
New Yo.k state are the result of 
their efforts. Here, as in most of 
their participation in public affairs, 
the women are getting at the funda- 
mentals of building a strong democ- 
racy. 

One of the major contributions 
of the Home Bureau has been a 
series of citizenship training schools 
which it started in 1947. The school 
teaches interested women about 
town and country government, local 
government finances, real property 
finance and school district admin- 
istration. Because of the unantici- 
pated intense interest, the school 
had to close its registration in 
thirty-five counties the first year 
and 300 different units requested 
material from the department of 
Agricultural Economics, exhaust- 
ing the supply. 

The League of Women Voters is 








another important example of wo- 
men’s interest in politics. The league 
has a representative in Albany while 
the legislature is in session, and has 
been influential recently in trying 
to get a bill through providing for 
the permanent personal registration 
of voters. The state Charities Aid 
Association has an active lobby in 
Albany also. Through the ability of 
Miss Elsa Bond, the representative 
of the Association in Albany until 
recently, a number of bills con- 
cerning health and welfare have 
been enacted. 


Women have been active in poli- 
tics on the local level through the 
parent-teachers associations. Most 
of the really interested and active 
members of these associations are 
women and they have acomplished 
a great deal toward the bettering of 
parent-teacher understandings and 
cooperation. 

Both of our major parties have 
women’s clubs that are active dur- 
ing campaigns and in raising funds. 
Here on the Cornell campus we 
have political organizations with 
active women members. During the 
recent local campaignings, members 
of the Young Republican clubs of- 
fered their time to act as baby sit- 
ters for busy housewives so that 
they would have an opportunity to 
register. 


National Affairs 


It has been said that it takes 
women twice as long with twice 
as much effort to get half as far as 
a man. Because of the traditional 
role assigned to women in our so- 
ciety, she had first to prove her 
capabilities and overcome prejudice. 
The number of outstanding women 
in national and international pol- 
itics may be few, but those who 
are in politics are very able and 
brilliant women and their number 
is increasing. Eleanor Roosevelt is 
perhaps one of the most notable 
among women in national affairs 
today. She had to be outstanding to 
serve on the United Nations and to 
gain national and international es- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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How Do Women Want Their Men ? 


Women Don’t Want Wily Wolves 
By “Mauler” Maier ‘52 and “Phone Belle” Miller ‘53 


Most fellows are inclined to be- 
lieve that girls would prefer the 
Charles Atlas type or even Hercules. 
We discovered, however, that such 
is not the opinion of girls in this 
University. 

As to clothes—we’d like most to 
see shirt, tie, jacket, and trousers 
nicely pressed and clean. BUT we'd 
gladly settle for slacks, sport shirt 
and vest sweater. The idea is not 
what is worn but the combination 
of colors and neatness of appearance. 
Many times fellows are seen with 
bright green sweaters and electric 
blue slacks. Perhaps an art appre- 
ciation course or a little side reading 
on color combination would help. 
The occurence of poor color com- 
binations in college men’s clothes 
cannot be frowned upon enough. 
We’d like to emphasize improve- 
ment. 

Loud printed ties worn with a 
figured shirt; plaid jackets with an 
entirely different plaid shirt, tie or 
vest; even different type tweed 
jacket and slacks—all these have 
been worn by males on this campus 

. Disgusting!!! We approve 


wholeheartedly of grey flannels but 
NOT when worn with khaki. Seldom 
seen around the quads are shined 
shoes; now, white bucks are fine, 
but why overdo the idea of getting 
them as black as possible? 

A fellow need not be the picture 
of muscularity. Often a sparkling 
personality or a witty type of con- 
versation will compensate for lack 
of muscles, good looks, and height. 
The popular thing to do up here 
seems to be, when asking for a 
blind-date, to fabricate or add a few 
inches. We can’t say it loud enough 
—Height means Nothing! Natural- 
ly the fellow (to be enjoyed) needs 
about 1 or 2 inches more than the 
girl, but he needn’t be a gigantic 
6 foot or 63”. 

Disliked by just about every girl 
are a line, complete silence, or con- 
tinual joking. If you’ve ever had a 
psychology course your instructor 
very likely emphasized the fact 
that personality is undefineable. 
This holds true as to what type per- 
sonality in a fellow a girl would like 
to see. We, speaking for all girls, like 
someone with whom we can feel at 


What Men Want for Christmas : 


Co-eds: Neat and Versatile 
By “Shocker” McMillan ‘52 and “Shiek” Oliven ‘53 


Even readers of the yellow tab- 
loids might be startled by the Cor- 
nell co-ed, as pictured by some in- 
dividuals during a typical bull ses- 
sion. But question the dissenters 
and they'll eventually admit, “The 
gals aren’t as bad as they are made 
out to be.” 

Seems then, the term “Cornell 
co-ed” has been used rather loosely 
to stand for “nothing but a bunch 
of cold, sophisticated, unattractive, 
supersaturated souses.” Well, you 
know as well as we do that is not 
the case. 

When you get right down to facts 
the vigorous opponent of women 
will agree that the blonde sitting 
next to him in botany is a right cute 
dish. He’ll go so far as to say he is 
planning to ask her out for Junior 
Weekend. Right about that time an- 
other dissenter, bittered by experi- 
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ence, advises he better hop on the 
phone this minute, else he’ll be too 
late. 

This brings up one criticism—at 
the risk of a revolution—about 
some of our co-eds. Somewhere be- 
tween now and the time women 
were first admitted to Cornell some- 
one got the mistaken notion a date 
has to be made at least a week in 
advance. Undoubtedly this notion 
was influenced by the great ratio. 
Yet, we have heard girls complain 
the ratio does not always work to 
their advantage. A fellow may think 
his dream queen is all booked up 
for Saturday night, when actually 
she is looking forward to a pleasant 
game of solitaire. 

Why then will one of these gals 
refuse to go out with the boy who 
calls Friday night. Does she feel 
she is the “last resort” to the fellow 


ease; are able to joke with and have 
it appreciated; and be quiet or noisy 
when we feel like it. 

Men on this campus have a few 
mistaken ideas which we dislike— 

The ratio does not work as much 
in favor of all the girls as is pop- 
ularly thought. 

Girls like to be treated like ladies. 
There is nothing a girl appreciates 
more than compliments, doors open- 
ed for her and coats held for her. 


The Coed is not at all flattered 
by having someone call Friday or 
Saturday for a Saturday night date 
and then having the fellow disgust- 
ed because she already has a date. 
A reasonable Tuesday night invi- 
tation is what she likes. Too many 
fellows who are turned down once 
are afraid to call again. They seem 
to feel they are being given a line. 
Few girls will give a “no” that 
isn’t true. Dates are appreciated 
and only one girl in a hundred 
would lose an opportunity for an 
entertaining evening. 


We could go on for hours and 
hours and pages and pages but we 
think that in these lines we’ve given 
you an indication as to what the 
Cornell women like and dislike in 
the Cornell men. 


if called on Friday night? Or is she 
too proud to admit she has not been 
asked on a date by his buddy? As 
a solution to either case, couldn’t 
the two of them get together as 
“last resorts” and still have a won- 
derful time? 

While we’re at it, we might tell 
the girls what the average Cornell 
man likes to see a coed. A prime re- 
quisite is that she be “wholesome” 
—sincere and friendly. If she as- 
sumes a high falutin role or thinks 
she can, or should, hold her own at 
a cocktail party, she rarely rates a 
second date. 

Neither does a boy appreciate lis- 
tening to the girl who insists on tell- 
ing him all about the last guy she 
was out with, be it good or bad. He 
is, however, attracted to the girl 
who will help keep the conversation 
going; one who has her own ideas 
on a controversial issue, yet respects 
his views. Dates also run smoother 
if the girl respects the boy’s pocket- 
book. She’s a poor risk if she has 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Lee Wilson ~”: ’":” 


Not everyone gets a chance to 
design a cemetery, but that became 
Lee Wilson’s job last Halloween. Af- 
ter looking over several examples 
from the vicinity of Ithaca Lee set 
out to put her plans for a cemetery 
on paper. 

Some time later Lee turned in 
her plans. When they were correct- 
ed Lee found she had twice as 
many people per square foot as the 
usual cemetery. Her teacher, Pro- 
fessor Porter, suggested that she 
look into the possibility of crema- 
tion. 

Lee has already completed sev- 
eral assignments in her home town 
of Ithaca, but her interests take her 
into fields other than landscaping. 
In the fourth grade Tweeter (that’s 
her nickname) wanted to study 
music. Since a piano was so expen- 
sive her mother suggested that she 
study the violin. By sixth grade 
Tweeter was sitting in the solo 
chair in the Ithaca Grade School 
Orchestra. 

The day before the big concert 
of the year her dog died and Lee 
was still thinking about the tragedy 
during the concert. In the middle 
of a solo she stopped playing and 
sadly announced, “My dog died and 
he liked that piece.” Everybody 
roared with laughter and it was 
many years before she forgave them. 

“Canoeing,” says Lee, “is lots of 
fun.” She enjoyed working as a 
counselor near Lake George last 
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Introducing .. . 


summer where she taught canoeing 
and swimming. During the season 
Lee and the girls took four canoe 
trips. The red canoes left red paint 
on many of the rocks of the lake 
shore despite her repeated efforts 
to get the girls to lift the canoes. 
“As a rule, though,” Lee relates, 
“the kids were marvelous—they did 
practically anything you wanted 
them to. One morning they actually 
brought me my breakfast in bed.” 

Very wisely, Lee has broadened 
her vocational prospects by study- 
ing typing and shorthand. She has 
visited Long Island and likes it as 
a place to work. The Island has a 
milder climate than Ithaca and as 
a result has a greater variety of 
plants to work with. Also it is near 
Columbia University where she 
could spend some nights studying 
architecture. re. 


Nick Juried 


Just say the word “photography” 
and a vision of Nick Juried should 
pop into your cranium! 

Make a few inquiries about this 
senior ag student. His favorite pas- 
time? His hobby? Extra-curricular 
activities ? Ways of earning his way 
through college? Plans for the fu- 
ture? Photography is clearly the 
answer. 

This particular member of the 
photography boards of the Sun and 
the Cornellian is the result of a 
young farm lad fooling with his 
brother’s 35 mm. camera. Nick 
settles his pipe comfortably in the 
corner of his mouth, gives one of his 
easy smiles, and boasts about the 
German Rolleiflex which he now 
owns. Even his business mind is oc- 
cupied by picture-taking, with his 
most profitable season being house- 
party week-end. 

Along college lines Nick is inter- 
ested in ag economics, writing, radio, 
photography — everything leading 
toward public relations and adver- 
tising work after graduation. For 
two years after graduation, how- 
ever, Air ROTC will be making his 
plans for him. 

Many littl money-making 
schemes are sandwiched alongside 
Nick’s classes and varied activities 
in his history at Cornell. He has 








managed to snag his share of schol- 
arships—and hold down varied jobs. 
One of his most fascinating posi- 
tions was that of door-to-door sales- 


man for “Cut-Co Cutlery” his 
sophomore year. He waxes quite 
philosophical as he tells of his ad- 
ventures “being a diplomat”. 

Nick is evidently not addicted to 
loafing. In connection with his fra- 
ternity, Pi Kappa Phi, he was rush- 
ing chairman last year, and this 
year, he heaves a great sigh as he 
admits, “I’m social chairman.” It 
seems he unwittingly forced a stag 
party a couple of weeks ago by for- 
getting to engage chaperones and 
register the house, and he still can’t 
believe his good fortune at surviv- 
ing. 

Nick’s association with the Dra- 
matic Club since last year has been 
concerned mostly with publicity 
and photography. However, he gets 
a fiendish gleam in his eyes as he 
describes “smearing grease paint” 
all over the actors. 

Some day you may find a book 
by Mr. Nicholas Juried on top of 
your stack of best sellers. If all 
goes well, Nick says that he will 
write a volume which will tell the 
tale of “the conversion of a bare 
hill-top farm into a_ productive 
dairy enterprise by my _ parents 
who, until they came to the country, 
had dwelt in New York City for 
thirty years. A.B. 








—H. Pringle 


Nick 
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Bob Grossman 


A few weeks ago a young man 
sat across from me in Japes eating 
sugar lumps and discussing poli- 
tics. | was not too surprised about 
the political discussion, but it was 
rather odd to see him calmly eating 
sugar. Other than the sugar (and I 
am not sure what to think about 
that) “Bob” Grossman is a student 


which the ag school can be proud 
of. 


Before we delve into Bob’s record 
here at Cornell, let’s find out about 
his high school days. He is from 
Burlington, New York, near famed 
Cooperstown. Bob attended Ed- 
monston High School. However, he 
was too shy to tell me anything of 
his activities, commenting only, 
“Who goes to high school to study ?” 

While here at Cornell, Bob has 
been active in Agronomy Club, Stu- 
dents for Peace, and cross country. 
He is now Co-captain of the cross 
country team and most of us have 
read in the “Sun” of his outstand- 
ing track record. He has led the 
Cornell team to victory several 
times this year. 

The team went to Europe two 
summers ago and Bob went with 
them. He traveled through England, 
Belgium, France and Holland. This 
is one of Bob’s most remembered 
experiences. He liked Europe and 
the life he found there. 

Besides these activities, he has 
been elected to the ag honorary, 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah, and the track 
honorary, Spiked Shoe. To earn 
money he worked in Balch on the 
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steam table one year. This year he 
is dorm counselor for a group of 
Freshmen in one of the Kline Road 
dorms. 


Grossman is an agronomy major 
and this past summer he worked for 
the Long Island Vegetable Research 
Farm at Riverhead, irrigating po- 
tatoes. 


Bob will be graduated this com- 
ing February and he hopes to enter 
the Graduate School. He will fur- 
ther pursue his study of soils. After 
grad school he would like to go to 
Asia, possibly India, and do exten- 
sion work there. We of the coun- 
TRYMAN wish him luck in his am- 


bitions. pa 


Libby Jones 


If you have visited the riding 
stables during the past three years, 
you have probably seen the short 
blonde bundle of enthuisiasm riding 
horses like a _ professional. “My 
middle name is Horses,” says little 
Libby Jones from Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan. Libby is a true horse 
lover, spending much of her spare 
time at the riding stables where 
she has kept her own horse. As a 
member of the Riding Club, she 
served as their program chairman 
during the past year. 


Painting is also a pet hobby of 
Libby’s, and of course horses are 
one of her favorite subjects. Among 


her other interests are photography, 
all kinds of sports, and music. True 
to her interests, Libby has served on 
the Willard Straight Art Commit- 
tee and at the same time has fos- 
tered her music ability while work- 
ing on the Straight Music Commit- 
tee. Over at the Circle last year, 
Libby’s ability was further exploit- 
ed as social chairman. 

After spending three years of her 
life on an Arizona ranch, she devel- 
oped a keen interest in Indian lore 
and the old Indian cultures. Her 
sisters at Kappa Alpha Theta find 
that she can spin Indian yarns all 
night and still find some new ones 
for the next day. 


Having transferred from Liberal 
Arts at Mt. Vernon College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Libby has taken 
many more courses in government, 
history and economics than have 
most ag students. She believes that 
ag students get too much of a tech- 
nical training and not enough in 
liberal arts, and she feels that if 
aggies took more courses on the 
lower campus, there might be a 
closer student unity within the Uni- 
versity. 


Due to illness in the family, school 
took second place last fall as she 
dropped out of college to go- home 
for one term. After majoring in gen- 
eral agriculture, Libby is looking 
forward to graduation in February. 
From there she plans to work for 
the Red Cross in Washington, which 
has long been her goal. W.M. 
























































































































































































































































































































Campus Clearinghouse 





Turk Speaks 
To Round-Up Club 


At the November 13 meeting of 
the Round Up Club, Professor Turk, 
who recently came back from a sab- 
batical leave in Western Europe, re- 
lated his observations on the live- 
stock and livestock farming of the 
countries he visited. Special empha- 
sis was put on dairy farming and 
slides of prize-winning specimens of 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
places of origin of a great part of 
our dairy breeds, were shown. 

Professor Turk also introduced to 
his audience the home countries of 
our Angus and Holstein cattle— 
Great Britain and Holland, and de- 
scribed several agricultural col- 
leges of Great Britain. 


Professor Turk finished his speech 
by pointing out that even though 
Europe’s dairy cattle industry seems 
to be fairly prosperous, “the best 
place to live is still the U. S.!” 

At the same meeting were elected 
the Farm and Home Week show 
superintendents, Jack Porter °52 
and Walcott Stuart 53. 


Food Processing 


The Food Processing Club, one 
of the newest on the upper cam- 
pus, listened to a review by Pro- 
fessor B. L. Harrington of the pro- 
jects of companies entered in the 
biennial contest, sponsored by the 
magazine Food Technology for the 
best advancement in this work. 


Club members are now construct- 
ing an electrically lighted map of 
the location of the canning and 
freezing plants in New York State. 

Anyone interested in food pro- 
cessing is invited to attend the meet- 
ings on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month at 8 p.m. in the Sav- 
age Hall Seminar Room. 

Officers this year are Roger An- 
drews °52, president; Don Guter- 
man ’52, vice-president; and John 
G. Holt ’52, secretary-treasurer. 
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ASAE 


Highlighting the last meeting of 
the ASAE was the trip through the 
diesel lab conducted by Professor 
Watson, who gave an interesting 
explanation as he pointed out the 
various sections of the lab. 

During the meeting John Chad- 
wick was appointed chairman of 
the Straight-to-the-Country Day 
committee; Douglas Day, chairman 
of the Farm and Home Week com- 
mittees; and Dave Dirksen, chair- 
man of the Activities committee. 


Agronomy Club 


“Imagine Dr. Petry speaking on 
soils and you'll have a good picture 
of Dr. Nikifferoff, the noted Ger- 
man agronomist,” said Bob Gross- 
man as he and Phil Oppenheim 
gave their running commentary on 
pictures taken at this summer’s 
meeting of agronomists, held at 
Pennsylvania State College. Both 
Bob and Phil termed their trip 
“well worth any effort expended in 
getting there” because of the noted 
agronomists one is able to hear 
speak and in some cases even talk 
to; also because of the new ideas 
with which one comes in contact. 

During the meeting proper, 
chairman, Gary Taylor, received 
reports from various committees. 
The Soil Test Kits committee re- 
ported that the kits were nearing 
completion and would be ready to 
go on sale very soon. The commit- 
tee for Farm and Home Week re- 
ported that plans were progressing 
well for the agronomy exhibit. 


Pre-Vet Society 


At their second meeting of the 
year, Cornell Pre-Vet Society elect- 
ed new officers for the term. Chosen 
for the new posts were John Shum- 
way 754, president; Tom Sanford 
°54, vice-president; Barbie Burg 55, 
secretary; and Dick Grambow ’55, 
treasurer. 

The next meeting of the club 
featured as speaker, Dr. Morley 
Kare, assistant professor of veteri- 


nary physiology. With reference to 








his own experiences in the Canadian 
Army, Dr. Kare demonstrated the 
importance of maintaining an open 
mind, receptive to new ideas, yet 
able to apply all knowledge to new 
situations. 


Young Co-ops 

Hugh Cosline, associate editor of 
the American Agriculturist, dis- 
cussed the reasons behind bad agri- 
cultural public relations and ways 
to improve them with members of 
Young Co-ops at their first Novem- 
ber meeting. 

“You can’t lick facts,” Cosline 
stressed in urging more personal 
contact between rural and urban 
people. Farm leaders discussing 
agricultural policies with nationally 
known radio commentators would 
also help improve relations, Cosline 
pointed out. 

Government price supports, farm- 
ers “griping” because of the haz- 
ards involved in their enterprise, 
and government agencies talking 
about inflation were the prime fac- 
tors behind bad relations, Cosline 
said. 


Home-Ec Club 

A display of china, crystal and 
silver was arranged by the program 
committee for the November meet- 
ing of the Home Ec. Club in the 
student lounge of Martha Van. In 
connection with the display and the 
approaching holiday, Virginia White 
demonstrated a few novel center- 
piece arrangements. 

As Virginia said, many of us re- 
sort to the usual bow! of fruit with- 
out considering the many possibili- 
ties offered by vegetables, flowers 
and even dried weeds. She arranged 
one lovely centerpiece of dried jap- 
anese lanterns, corn tassels and red 
hawthorn berries. She stressed a 
few principles of centerpiece ar- 
rangement such as keeping the 
decoration low enough so that con- 
versation isn’t interfered with, and 
remembering that the centerpiece is 
a part of the total table scheme and 
must be in proportion to the size 


(Continued on page 18) 
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for these 12,000 broilers! 


HE broilers shown in the photograph were raised during the late spring and 

early summer of 1951, on the farm of Mrs. Richard E. Valentine, Clara, Md. 
Fed on the Beacon Broiler Feeding Program, the flock had 99% livability, 3.11 
lbs. per bird at 10 weeks and 3 days of age and 2.87 Ibs. of feed per lb. of meat. 
Total cash costs per lb. of meat were only 22¢ whereas the selling price was 28¢ 
per lb., giving a labor income for the 12,000 birds started (11,950 marketed) of 
$2,226.75. 


This record is one of hundreds we have on File giving proof of the high 
efficiency of the Beacon Broiler Feeding Programs containing Beacon 
Complete Starter and Beacon Broiler Feed which are available unmedi- 
cated or with Nitrosal, Sulfaquinoxaline or Megasul, on order. 


Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. 
Eastport, N. Y. York, Pa. 





1923 


After spending almost 20 years 
as a leader in Poultry Extension at 
Penn. State College, John Vander- 
vort has returned to New York 
and now works for G.L.F. in Ithaca. 


George West is a ‘private citizen’ 
again. He resigned as director of 
the Health Bureau Food and Sani- 
tation Division of Rochester and is 
now in charge of milk plant opera- 
tions and related services of Gene- 
see Valley Cooperatives. He and 
Mrs. West and their two children 
live at 1785 Penfield Road, Pen- 
field, N. Y. 


1926 
Dr. D. R. Marble will soon be op- 
erating his own farm, breeding 
White Plymouth Rocks. Recently he 
has worked for Creighton Brothers 
of Warsaw, Indiana, as a geneticist. 


1932 
Now assistant director of budget 
and finance, USDA, Ronald A. Rus- 
sell was with the Production Credit 
Administration for 17 years. Rus- 
sell and Mrs. Russell (Isabel 
Guthrie) ‘34, have two children 

Donald and Kathryn. 


1933 
Morton Adams who lives in 
Sodus, New York, is working for 
the Alton Packing Company as a 
Farm Manager and Representative. 


1934 
Dairy farming at Lawyersville, 
N. Y. is Donald Holmes’ occupation 
now. He is working the farm with 
his father and brother. 


Jim Foster, CAA in Onondaga 
County, has gone on sabatic leave 
to the Southwest. 
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1936 


The agent for Swift and Com- 
pany in Weedsport is Howard 
Havely, who also runs his own 
farm there. 


1938 
Chester Gordon and his father 
have a purebred stock farm at 
Lawyersville, New York. They raise 
Holsteins, Shropshires, O.1.C. hogs, 
and Percherons. 


After working for several years 
with N.Y.S. Poultry Improvement 
Cooperative as secretary, Donald 
E. Kuney now runs a thriving 
hatchery in Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


1947 


Robert Suter received his Ph.D. 
here in 1950 and is now Assistant 
Professor of Farm Management at 
the University of Missouri. 


Since the end of World War Il 
Harrison B. Fagan has received his 
M.S. from lowa State and has been 
working for Babcock Hatcheries in 
Ithaca. 


Paul Abbey is Marketing Agent 
in the State Division of Markets in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Richard P. Glor is now on the 
Glor Poultry Farm at Holland, N. Y. 


John Chapin is a public relations 
man with the Ralston-Purina Com- 
pany in St. Louis, Mo. 


George H. Axinn, Mrs. Axinn 
(Nancy Wigsten) ‘47 and their 
daughter, Cathy, have taken a 
leave from the University of Dela- 
ware while he completes work for 
his MS. Their address is 16 F, Bad- 
ger, Wisconsin. 


Rosy, 2 
ate 


1950 


Recently, Professor O. C. French 
informed us that Charles (Chuck) 
Emery has been working with In- 
ternational Harvester Company at 
Albany, New York. He has received 
a promotion to the position of Zone 
Manager for the Albany District. 


Wallace McDougall is with the 
New Idea Division of AVCO Manv- 
facturing Corporation, in Cold- 
water, Ohio. There he is working in 
their Engineering Department as a 
Field Testing Engineer. Part of his 
work has concerned a new field 
baler. 


We picked up one of our alum- 
notes on the floor of the Dryden 
square dance hall the other night. 
It was there we met Don Anthony 
who has been working for Inter- 
national Harvester. From Albany 
he has been going out to help 
dealers with their problems. 


Floyd G. Smith and Charles E. 
Wolf are employed as District Ex- 
tension Engineers by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering 
here at Cornell says Professor 
French. Floyd covers Clinton, Essex, 
Saratoga, Warren, and Washing- 
ton Counties while Charles looks 
after Chautauqua, Erie, Niagara, 
and Orleans Counties. 


1951 


Glenn Fisher is working for the 
Soil Conservation Service in Clarion 
County, Pa. 


Albert D. August is an assistant 
hatchery man for Swift and Co. 
at their Hastings, Nebraska, plant. 
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GIFT... 


to Take With You 


You have known the friendly trust of animals, their dependence 
on you for their very existence. You know the taste of sweat, the 
ache of weariness, the race with the storm at harvest. And you 
have exulted in the market place at the material rewards for your 





ich ; work, your care, your planning—and your self-denial. 

ck) Responsibilities . . . toil... working and living with animals and 

In- 3 with Nature. Farm life has given you the gift of maturity, a gift 

= more earned than bestowed, a gift long in coming to others who 

oie have lived the soft life. For maturity is not measured in years alone, 

but in what those years have brought to the muscle and mind of 
the man. 

he Take this gift with you through college and beyond. It will make 

we your college years more fruitful, your whole life more rewarding. 

d- Life will have fuller meaning for you. You will mean more to the 

- world, both in accomplishment and in good citizenship. 

his 

Id 
No belting up, no staking down, 
with a Case Tractor-Mounted Ham- 

- mer Mill. Mounts in a jiffy on the 

= Eagle Hitch of Case Tractors. Pick 

nt. it up with hydraulic power and 

my whisk away to the job. Saves your 

- time and boosts production from 

ny start to finish. High-suction fan 

Ip keeps chamber clear to speed the 
work, avoid wasteful powdering 
and heating of feed. J. I. Case Co., 

E Racine, Wis. 
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CLUB NEWS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Home Ec 


and shape of the table. 


During the meeting, Jan Peet 
53 was elected correspondent for 
Collecon, the college club section 
of the Journal of Home Economics. 


Grange 


Thirty Cornell Grangers attended 
the National Meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J. on November 17, re- 
ceiving the seventh degree which is 
the highest and most impressive 
of all degrees. 

One of the high points of the trip 
was the singing of the Cornell Alma 
Mater prior to the conferring of the 
degree. This was done by the re- 
quest of the National Master, 
Herschel Newsom. 

The December 18 meeting will be 
a Christmas party at Bibbons Hall. 
Festivities will be open to anyone 
interested in the Grange. There will 
be dancing and entertainment for 


all. 


Omicron Nu 


Omicron Nu held this year’s first 
semi-annual initiation banquet Fri- 
jay, Dec. 7, in the Green Room, 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. The 
following were initiated: 

Graduate students: Doris Conk- 
lin, Joyce Crandall, Marilyn Mc- 
Arthur, Lillian Larson. 

Seniors: Barbara Kunz Buckholz, 
Ann Burrhus, Ina Burt, Ellen But- 
terfield, Ann Corey, Barbara Heil, 
Doris Lawrence, Mary Alice Moore, 
Barbara Phillips, Elizabeth Riden- 
our, Elaine Rose, Katherine Wood- 
bury. 

Juniors: Suzanne Montgomery 
Jerome, Nancy Ranck. 

Two members of the faculty are 
officers of national Omicron Nu. 
Charlotte Young is vice-president 
of the School of Nutrition and Jean 
Warren is treasurer. 


A member of Mu chapter, Miss 
Pergrouhi Najarian, from Beirut, 
Lebanon has been awarded Omi- 
cron Nu international scholarship 
for 1951-52. Miss Najarian is a 
graduate student here. 
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Professor Turk 
(Continued from page 9) 


gorgeous scenery that is excelled in 
few places. 

Only three per cent of the land in 
Norway is suitable for agricultural 
use. The country is in a difficult 
economic condition, partly as a 
result of the heavy drain of World 
War II, but in spite of this, the 
Norwegian people were very happy 
to have the Americans visit them, 
as were the Danes. 


The native home of the Aberdeen- 
Angus and Ayrshire cattle—Scot- 
land—was the last nation visited by 
Professor and Mrs. Turk. Says Pro- 
fessor Turk in another of the articles 
he wrote for the Dairymen’s League 
News, “It was a beautiful picture 
as we moved through the various 
farming areas with Angus, Short- 
horn, and Ayrshire cattle and flocks 
of sheep grazing on the rolling green 
hills and then into the higher hills 
blanketed purple with heather and 
broken here and there with valleys 
and lakes.” 


Scotland 


The hospitable Scotish farmers 
were happy to show Professor 
and Mrs. Turk through their dairy 
barns or “byres” as the Scots call 
them. The byres are quite ef- 
ficiently arranged, well lighted and 
ventilated. (Farm sanitation was 
better in Scotland than any other 
country he visited, according to 
Professor Turk.) Occasionally 
baskets of colorful flowers hung 
from the ceiling of a byre. The Scots 
were especially friendly and the 
Turks enjoyed talking with them 
about their farms and their cattle. 

Professor and Mrs. Turk arrived 
back in the United States shortly 
after school began this fall, very 
enthusiastic about the farms, farm- 
ers, and farming of Great Britain 
and Europe. These people have 
worked very hard since the war to 
re-build their agriculture and al- 
though they give great credit to the 
Marshall Plan for the amount of 
building up it has allowed them to 
do so far, their hard work and per- 
severance have also been major 
factors. Along with their agriculture 
they have improved their educa- 
tional systems and are fighting com- 
munism as strongly as we are. 











Visits such as Professor and Mrs, 
Turk made are one of the best ways 
we have of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship between the European 
countries and the United States, 
as well as providing the opportunity 
for studying and improving agri- 
cultural practices in all these na- 
tions. 


Whole Hog 


“Pop,” little Clarence remarked, 
“do you know what Id do if I were 
a magician—I’d change everything 
into peanuts.” 

“Well, what if you did?” Father 
reasoned. “What could a small boy 
like you do with all those peanuts?” 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t be a small 
boy,” came the triumphant re- 
joinder. “I’d change myself into an 
elephant.” 

Courier 





This Trademark 
Is the Assur- 
ance of 


















POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS ... FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is raised—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally recognized 
and acclaimed. 





This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories In its 
endiess research and _ unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castie ... Tracheitis ... Fowl Pox 
- »- « Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 








Authoritative literature on 

i peutery dsease control, with 

special attention te the pre- 

@ vention of Newcastle Disease, 

Tracheitis, Fowl Pox, Pullorum and Coccidiosis. 





VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


se ie 
Aer Gr aw bie eye 
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For eight drives on this forage harvester, the three different types of Link-Belt 
chain shown at left are used —each selected to meet specific requirements. 


Double-Pitch Roller Chain 


chain line saves farmers time and money 


LINK-BELT has worked hand-in-hand with 
America’s farm machinery manufacturers 
since 1875 to step up farm production 


Farm machinery designers were among the first to 
recognize there’s no such thing as an “all-purpose” 
chain. That’s why today more than 300 of the nation’s 
leading farm machinery manufacturers build with 
One or more types of Link-Belt chain, the most com- 
plete line on the market. 

It’s no accident that Link-Belt chains are the leaders 
in the agricultural field. By maintaining a special labo- 
ratory and field research staff, Link-Belt has helped de- 
velop today’s high standard of agricultural machinery. 

For example—when one major company recently put 


out a new model, Link-Belt specialists took movies of 
the machine in operation. Motion analysis by film re- 
sulted in quadrupling the life of the main drive. 

By supplying the correct type of chain for each re- 
quirement, Link-Belt increases design flexibility .. . 
lengthens chain life while reducing maintenance . . . ac- 
tually steps up crop yield in many cases. For a positive, 
efficient, long-life drive—resistant to all kinds of weather 
— it’s Link-Belt chain .. . every time. 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Power Transmission and Conveying Machinery 


Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices in principal cities. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


How the world’s most complete 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Indianapolis 6, Chicago 9, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis $, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 


12,328-A 





withing all our 
good friends 
and 


a 


MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


and 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


Rothschild’s 


State and Tioga Streets 


Established in 1882 


What Men Want For Xmas 


(Continued from page 11) 


champagne ideas on his beer in- 
come. 

The versatile girl really rates with 
the Cornell male. If she'll listen to 
Beethoven in the Music Room one 
evening and next morning let her- 
self be challenged to a good snow- 
ball fight, she’s sure to be popular. 
In the same manner, a fellow pre- 
fers the girl, that has as good a time 
square dancing as reading Byron, to 
the one who cares only for one of 
the pastimes. 

The lone gal in class, wearing a 
glittering dress, high heels (honest, 
we have seen ’em in class), and false 
make-up, is taboo to Cornell males. 
Most co-eds realize this. What some 
may not be aware of however, is 
that the other extreme is equally 
taboo. The only excuse for sloppy 
shirts and jeans might be an ag eng 
or an hus lab. 

We may be guilty of generalizing 
in setting these ideals for the Cor- 
nell co-ed. But then we are not liv- 
ing in the Roman Empire, nor the 
Victorian Period. We don’t believe 
we are asking for too much when 
we look for the Cornell co-ed that 
is: considerate, friendly, versatile, 
and neat. We like her even better 
if she can bake apple pie. 


Director's Letter 
(Continued from page 3) 


tacts with ideas and individuals at 
Farm and Home Week that should 
not be overlooked. 

I appreciate this opportunity to 
tell you what the student-Farm and 
Home Week relationships have been 
and what is expected. I urge now 
that every student shall plan to be 
here for the full week. 


A Realist 

When we moved to the country 
recently, I decided that my new 
duties as a farmwife included the 
making of bread. My first effort 
produced the traditionally inedible 
result. In fact, our seven-year-old 
son decided that nothing short of 
divine guidance would effect im- 
provement, for that night he pray- 
ed: “. .. Give us this day our daily 
bread—and please Dear God, send 
Mummy a better recipe!. . .” 


Don Streeter 
MOBIL SERVICE 


Corner of State and Albany 


Dial 8892 


Open 24 Hours 
Daily 


o 9 9 


Friendly, 
Courteous 


Service 


INLET VALLEY 
FARMS INC. 


Wishes 
You 
A 


Merry 
Christmas 


and 


ry 


Happy 
New Year 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Gifts which express the good wishes and affec- 














tion of the giver and offer enduring pleasure 


Norton 


to the recipient. We have a fine stock await- 













ing your selection, late fiction and biography, 


Printing 


books on hobbys, books of short stories and 





children’s books. 


2 oo 9 


Company 





And then, there’s our pre-Christmas book sale 








in the Co-op corridor. More than 1,000 popular 
books at special prices which are less than 25% 
of the original cost. Come in and pick out an 






armful of Christmas gifts at this bargain table. 






o 9 9 








BUY BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
AND BUY THEM RIGHT HERE AT 








Phone 4-1271 





THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall On The Campus 




















FOR CHRISTMAS! 
Cornell Blankets—Special 
Cornell Playing Cards (Two decks) 
Cornell T-Shirts—Ages 2 to 14 
Cornell T-Shirts—Ages 16 up 
Cornell Steins 
Cornell Sweat Shirts 
Cornell Cardigans 


The New 
Co-op Food Store 


Cornell Calendar by Morgan 
(Colored frontispiece—12 black 
and white pictures) 


Cornell Animals—All kinds—from 
609-619 W. Clinton St. 


Cornell Beverage Glasses—by doz.—from 4.00 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 


Cornell Records—Each 
(Album of Four—$6.30) 


Grade A Meats Long Playing Records—Each 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 


Brands Groceries 


Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 
. 


TRIANG 
BOOK NE 
CO-OP 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 


Consumer Owned and Controlled Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
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Longhouse Legends 
(Continued from page 7) 

They never invented a stringed 
instrument. Those of the native 
faith, believe that the violin was a 
cursed instrument and to listen to 
it was a sin. The flagolet, a native 
wind instrument had six finger stops 
and was blown at one end but was 
not played in ceremonies. 

Among their arts and crafts, In- 
dian basketry was particularly well- 
developed. Although not too orna- 
mental, the baskets were woven or 
plaited by the women of the tribes. 
They sometimes wove madder and 
bloodroot into the sides of the bas- 
ket to give color to their work. In 
ceramics they tempered clay with 
sand and broken shells, developed 
a smooth surface by hand, and then 
baked the molded implements. 

Before the white man came, they 
used shells as beads. Wampum was 
made of such shell beads. Wampum 
was a symbol of steadfastness of 
word pledged in civil and political 
agreements, in contracts of mar- 
riage, in binding ties between in- 
dividuals, and in showing sincerity 
of heart. 


Used As Money 


Historically, wampum was mon- 
ey, and the means of recording and 
preserving the articles of treaty 
negotiations between natives and 
party groups. Wampum for these 
occasions were large bands, the 
width of the hand and several feet 
long, woven of beads. Duplicate 
belts were made and one was kept 
by each of the contracting parties. 
Wampum is and was incorporated 
in connection with religious cere- 
monies. 

Pictures of birds, mammals, and 
flowers were put on the spoon, 
bowls, and wooden utensils of the 
Iroquois. The Indians founded a 
brotherhood with the birds and 
flowers. They used every possible 
means to teach their children this 
feeling for nature. They had many 
legends concerning the creatures of 
the woodland. Such stories as how 
the chipmunk got his stripe, why 
the bear lost his long nose, why dogs 
do not talk, and how the trout 
caught the rainbow fascinated the 
Indian children. 

The Iroquois had legends about 
places in New York State. 
Hon-e-o-ye Lake or “here the 
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finger lies” has a legend surround- 
ing its name. It seems that in one 
of the Seneca villages lived a man 
who excelled everyone in picking 
blueberries, because he had a very 
long finger on his right hand. One 
night in his eagerness to pick an ex- 
tra big basket of fruit, he heard a 
hiss and a snake bit him on the 
long finger. To save his life he sliced 
off his finger. The water of Hon- 
e-o-ye Lake now runs where his 
finger fell. 

Skaneateles Lake or “Long lake” 
was formed says the legend because 
a disappointed lover wept so many 
tears that they filled the valley 
and created the lake. 


Camouflage 


There is a story told about a giant 
“Mosquito” that devoured every 
Red Man that came into his swamp 
land home of Montezuma at the 
head of Cayuga Lake. The situation 
became so bad that the council said 
that it would make chieftain anyone 
who would slay the monster. A 
young Indian decided that he would 
kill the mosquito so he donned a 
coat of porcupine quills, which the 
mosquito had learned to respect. 
When the mosquito came near him 
he killed it. The Cayugas were so 
pleased that their worries were over 
that ever afterwards, no Cayuga 
would ever kill a porcupine. 

Cayuga’s waterfall, Taughannock 
Falls has a legend. There once lived 
Taughannock and his people beside 
a waterfall higher than Niagara. 
The conquering Cayugas were ap- 
proaching and Taughannock bade 
his men to dig pits and hide them- 
selves inside the ground while the 
women covered them with leaves. 
When the Cayugas arrived they 
found only women and children. 
The young Cayugan leader asked 
the chief’s daughter to be taken to 
Taughannock’s lodge. The daughter 
told them to first stack all their 
spears and bows apart and then as- 
semble. The daughter also told the 


Cayugas that her father and war- 


riors were “down below.” The Cay- 
uga’s felt very sad and requested 
that they be their guardians. Ad- 
vancing the young chief kissed the 
hand of the maiden when suddenly 
the hidden warriors leaped from 
their pits and surrounded the Cay- 
ugas. The blush upon the cheeks of 
his daughter, softened the heart of 








Taughannock and the Cayugas 
were spared. The young chief even- 
tually married the daughter. 

The cabin fire would burn low 
and just a few red coals would re- 
main. The story telling time would 
have ended for that night. But the 
next evening would be story time 
again and so the Indians legends 
lived on and on in the hearts of the 
people. 


Challenge to Women 
(Continued from page 10) 


teem. Claire Booth Luce is another 
woman who has been active in 
national affairs for a long time. Sen- 
ator Margaret Chase Smith, a re- 
markable woman from Maine, Pearl 
Mesta, our ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg, Frances Perkins, former Sec- 
retary of Labor are all women who 
have been prominent in politics. 

Perhaps one of the most illustrious 
women in national affairs is Mrs. 
Anna Rosenburg. During the last 
war she was Franklin Roosevelt’s 
right hand here in the northeast. 
She was in charge of establishing 
bases in this area and helped to set 
up Sampson in Geneva. She has a 
remarkable facility in working with 
people and in getting things done. 
While working on housing problems 
at Sampson, it was decided that 
trailer units would help in the so- 
lution, so Mrs. Rosenburg immedi- 
ately went to work and the trailers 
were there the next morning. She 
is now our Secretary of Defense. 


State Politics 


Mary Donlon is one woman in 
state politics who should be familiar 
to most Cornellians as she is a mem- 
ber of our Board of Trustees. She 
is Chairman of the Workman’s 
Compensation Board in Albany. 
Jane Todd is another woman in an 
official post in New York state as 
Deputy Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Commerce. There are 
a few more women in the legislature, 
among them are Mrs. Mildred F. 
Taylor, assemblywoman from 
Wayne county and Janet Gardner 
Hill, assemblywoman from Chenan- 
go County. 

Women have had an indirect in- 
fluence in politics by influencing 
their husbands on voting and on 
political questions. It isn’t always 
possible, however, to change your 
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Connolly and Scalia 


Super Service 


* 

Tires 
Tubes 
Lubrication 
Washing 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Brake Relining 


Minor Repairs 
’ 


Phone 4-9071 
436 West State Street 












William J. Pyle 


December, 1951 


husband’s views. One woman over 
in Newfield disagreed with her 
husband and ran against him for 
Town Clerk. She won the election. 

Most of the legislation that wo- 
men have been influential in passing 
has been concerned with those 
things that are of particular interest 
to women due to their role in so- 
ciety. Such things as public health, 
crime and welfare and other forms 
of social legislation have interested 
women. At present the Women’s 
Legislative Forum, representatives 
of the major women’s organizations 
in this state, are trying to have a 
bill passed in the legislature to in- 
crease the penalty for selling dope 
in an attempt to combat the nar- 
cotics racket. Women have not ig- 
nored the problems in other areas, 
but their concern for problems af- 
fecting the family has been their 
most valuable contribution. The 
family is the basic unit in our so- 
ciety and those things which con- 
cern it are fundamental to the pres- 
ervation of our democratic way of 
life. Due to women’s role as a home- 
maker, her understanding and con- 
cern are natural to her, and her 
contribution is valuable in that it 
is an area that men tend to over- 


look. 


Women’s Responsibility 


Women have a great responsi- 
bility in the world today, equally as 
great as that of men. They are not 
doing all that could be done perhaps, 
but they are doing a great deal more 
then they are often given credit for. 
Maybe women do like to talk about 
clothing and recipes and Mrs. 
Jones’ new hair-do—men like to 
talk about golf, hunting and fishing, 
but we can’t assume that that is 
all they care about. Women 
are interested in current affairs, 
they do take part in politics and 
the number of women active in the 
affairs of the nation is increasing 
constantly. 


No Joke 


A serious-minded young scientist 
once went into his laboratory with 
a pretty blonde assistant to experi- 
ment. Some two hours later he 
emerged smiling and with lipstick 
all over his face. The experiment 
worked. 
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Expectations for an interesting 
and exciting trip ran high with four 
members of the Countryman staff 
as they set off just before Thanks- 
giving for Chicago to attend a con- 
ference. —And those expectations 
were thoroughly fulfilled, by the 
time the excursion was over, but 
not quite as we had expected. 

Our objective was a conference 
of the editors and business mana- 
gers of agricultural magazines. 
There we were to meet and talk 
with students from other colleges 
and attend a banquet and prize- 
giving session. And while we did do 
this some of the time the main pur- 
pose of our trip gradually became 
attempting to get from one part of 
the United States to another. Car 
trouble just before we reached De- 
troit caused us to travel from there 
to Chicago by train. But while 
travelling became important we 
didn’t let it interfere with our 





Countrymen Cross Country 
Bringing Back Home Ec Prize 


days—we just travelled at night. 

We arrived in Chicago at 7:00 
in the morning, ready to start on 
the conference’s round table of 
discussions and panels. Bob Sny- 
der sat in on a meeting of the Busi- 
ness managers of the magazines 
and Mike Rulison worked in a 
group discussing maintenance of 
staff and faculty interest in the 
magazine. Meanwhile Dave Bullard 
and Barbara Chamberlain were 
participating in a group devoted to 
feature writing. 

Just after lunch the editors of the 
various magazines formed a panel 
to present the ideas they thought 
most important for their successors 
to know about. 

In the evening everybody con- 
vened for the Banquet which was 
climaxed by presentation of prizes 
for the several contests sponsored 
by professional agricultural maga- 
zines. Our big moment came when 





When Is Christmas Here? 





“Christmas is here, Christmas is 
here,” Down in the town below the 
University the streets are decked 
out and the shop windows filled to 
the brim with merchandise. Radios 
and papers cry out, “Christmas is 
here, only 14 more days ’til Christ- 
mas.” 

Proper advertising has all efforts 
bent toward a “bigger and better 
Christmas than the last one.” Out 
come our lists of the deserving— 
the people chosen to receive our 
Christmas cards. Everyone jumps 
to buy presents and gifts— wonder- 
ing if the toy is one Junior hasn’t 
seen before. 

Above the drowning din we magi- 
cally find we have made peace with 
ourselves and that we can run out 
into the streets and wish our 
friends, nodding acquaintances, and 
all men a Happy Yuletide. We want 
to sing lustily and we do. We want 
to give and we do. We do because 
we remember that it all started 
because a fine man, God’s own be- 
loved Son, came among us quietly 
to teach us how to love, but that 
we snarled at His kindness and kill- 
ed Him. We can but feel happy 
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when He returns to our hearts 
every year at Christmastide in spite 
of our irreparable folly. We are 
thankful and we tell God so when 
we pray to Him. This emotion 
which is annually reborn in us 
need not die if we earnestly believe 
in Christmas. 


Naturally we don’t expect New 
Year’s every week or Christmas in 
July, but somehow we feel that 
good will toward men is something 
that can last longer that what the 
ad columns are want to call “the 
holiday season.” 


Perhaps we might try, here where 
friends are often and easily met, 
to greet acquaintances with the 
same heartiness prevailing during 
Christmastide. 


In the meteoric pace of a Uni- 
versity year we may not feel there 
are things to be thankful for most 
of the time—especially on days 
when we have two prelims and a 
quiz. But homes and health and 
opportunities and freedoms are 
things we can be thankful for— 
in the Christmas season and the 
whole year round. 











Barb Chamberlain stepped forward 
to accept second prize in the Best 
Presentation of Material of Interest 
to Women Contest. 

With the completion of the cer- 
emonies members of the Country- 
man staff made tracks for the play, 
Peter Pan. We enjoyed Barrie’s 
phantasy but had to leave to catch 
a train just before the last act 
was finished. Back in Detroit on 
Saturday half of us spent the day 
attending to the repairs of the 
automobile and the other half loaf- 
ed. Saturday night dinner was pre- 
sented to us by the Zuckers, whose 
daughter, Judy, we had driven 
home only two days before. 

In the evening, previous to com- 
mencing the journey eastward we 
found ourselves in possession of two 
cars: the one which had been re- 
paired and another, which Dave 
Bullard had contracted to drive 
east to a motor company for resale. 
We set off into the night and rolled 
quietly through Toledo, Akron, 
and early Sunday morning into 
Youngstown. After a_ slow trip 
through the smog covered city of 
Pittsburgh we entered upon the 
famed Pennsylvania Turnpike 
which darted across the breadth of 
Pennsylvania cutting under Appa- 
lachian ridges as it went. 


At Harrisburg Dave and Mike 
continued straight for Newark, and 
the rest went north to Elmira and 
Ithaca. Sunday night at _ nine 
o’clock we delivered the car to the 
dealer and made ready for a return 
trip by bus for Ithaca. We agreed 
that bus wasn’t as comfortable as 
train but it certainly was quicker 
and cheaper than the trains we 
could obtain. We boarded the bus 
in Newark at 10:30.... 


. . . 10:35 Monday morning we 
alighted from the third of the bus- 
ses we used up during the trip— 
one broke down and another had a 
small accident in one of the bus 
terminals. Well, busses were cheaper 
than trains..... 


That was the end of the fabulous 
trip of the Countryman voyagers 
who managed to hit several of the 
largest cities in the United States 
in the short space of four days. 

We didn’t set out to do exactly 
the travelling we did do but all of 
us decided the trip we had had was 
well worth while. 


THe CorNELL CouNTRYMAN 


“Tf we farmed today as we did only ten years 
ago, we'd go broke in a hurry,” says a suc- 
cessful power farmer. 

There’s a new pattern for farm profits, 
new ways in tillage, new crops, new ways to 
save soil fertility. But it takes new power to 
put the pattern into use. 

The tools and methods of yesterday take 
‘too much expensive labor and important 
time. Likewise, yesterday’s tractor power 
demands too much fighting with hand levers 
... too much time to mount tools... and to 
move wheels in or out to fit the job. 

The new Allis-Chalmers Models CA and 
WD Tractors have power to make new prac- 
tices pay. POWER-SHIFT wheel spacing ad- 
justs rear wheel width by engine power to 
match row spacing. HYDRAULIC TRAC- 
TION BOOSTER automatically increases 
weight on drive wheels to match the load. 
TWO-CLUTCH power control includes an 
auxiliary hand clutch that stops forward 
travel without interrupting power take-off. 
A wide line of mounted implements, designed 
especially for these tractors, includes quick- 
hitch, “drive-in” cultivators and planters. 

The CA and WD represent a new kind of 
tractor power. These tractors make it pos- 
sible for farmers to meet the challenge of new 
ideas and better methods in their farming 
operations. 


Model WD Tractor equipped with 3-bottom, hydrau- 
lically controlled, mounted plow. Also available in 
single front wheel and wide, adjustable front axle 
styles, 
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Washington, 


A report to you about men and machines 
that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How modern science protects IH 


Blue light detective finds “bad” bolts that can’t be spotted with 
the naked eye. Bolts are “dunked” in a fluorescent material and 
then magnetized. This causes the fluorescent material to gather 
in any tiny cracks and mark them with white lines under the 
blue light. All IH bolts used in connecting rods, main bearings, 
and flywheels are given the blue light test. This makes sure they 
have no unseen flaws to bring on costly breakdowns. 


Bearing rollers can‘t vary 1/10 the diameter of a human hair 
after they are sorted by this robot. An electrical brain gauges the 
diameter of each roller by the distance it enters a tapered slot— 
much as you would try on a ring—and opens the can for that size 
roller. This precision sorting keeps roller diameter similarity 
in IH bearings to .000125 of an inch. This perfect matching 
assures smooth operation and long life. 


All 1H distributors must show a “hot” spark before they are 
assembled on Farmall tractors. Here’s an IH inspector giving four 
battery ignition distributors their final exam. They are operated 
at 1,725 rpm. The spark gap on the test plugs is set wide to simu- 
late actual engine operating conditions. These distributors have 
already passed a spark advance test. Now, they are proving they 
have no shorts or grounds to keep them from operating efficiently. 


Flow test reveals appetite of IH carburetors. IH inspectors check 
carburetors for gas and air consumption in both idle and wide 
open position. The vacuum registered by the big dial simulates 
engine speed. The thermometer-like gauges, which record the 
amount of gas and air used at these speeds, enable IH inspectors 
to spot defective or improperly adjusted carburetors that might 
waste fuel. A Farmall Cub carburetor is shown under test. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor 
Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers — General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





